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thoroughly recommend for its good rooms, abundant 
and good living, and general splurge and effervescence 
of the French language, is one kept in Avenue Saint- 
MandeV by Madame Boulanger, and inhabited princi- 
pally by wealthy French widows, whose conversation, 
however, unfortunately, like all French converse, is apt 
to take on a somewhat Rabelaisian tinge in the freedom 
of social intercourse. This " pension de famille " is so 
far away from the studios that, while enjoying superior 
advantages of fresh air and a quiet garden, it is accessi- 
ble from the city only by means of a street railway. 
There are others, however, of the same class always 
to be heard of by advertising in the Figaro. 

Many ladies avail themselves of a " maisonmeublee," 
or furnished hotel, in their quest for economy. In 
these houses rooms rent for forty-five francs a month and 
upward. Some of them are highly respectable, but for 
a stranger it would be difficult to discriminate between 
such and one of the many that are 
frequently used for the temporary 
camping-ground of those illegal 
and ephemeral menages which 
have a habit of dissolving at most 
inappropriate seasons and of airing 
the causes of their dissolution loud- 
ly in the corridor and on the land- 
ings. Those " maisons meublees" 
on the left bank of the Seine, the 
side of the renowned Quartier 
Latin, are ever to be ^avoided by 
any one with a repugnance — as all 
American women have — to the 
preternaturally pallid creatures 
with vivid pomegranate lips, brows 
matted with raven or golden hair, 
and miraculously black-lashed 
eyes, who wind up and down their 
stairs. But on the other side of 
the river, upon the heights of 
Montmartre, there is one much 
affected by American and English 
women artists. It is a gloomy 
place, with doors like coffin-lids, 
with grim upholstery, sullen car- 
pets, and windows looking upon a 
well-like court, or out upon a dingy 
street of cheap " cremeries," * ^cui- 
sines bourgeoises," fruit-stalls, and 
petty caf6s. Here have lived many 
generations of American students, 
some of them still in Paris, others 
now returned to our own country, 
students no more, but valiant fight- 
ers for the " true" or the " ideal," 
according to the banner under 
which they have enlisted in the 
artistic army. Among these may 
be named Walter Palmer, Dewing, 
Walter' Francis Brown, poor Le- 
land, killed by an accidental pistol- 
shot three years ago, Pearce, Bl ash- 
field, Walter Gay, a whole strug- 
gling, aspiring, achieving troop of 
Bonnat worshippers, to whom we 
may look with hope as possible 
masters of our anticipated New 
World Renaissance. 

All about the region of this (Le 
Brun s) hotel on the Rue de Douai 
are restaurants and " cremeries " 
of varying pretensions and prices. The majority of stu- 
dents, perhaps, patronize those where they can " dine 
and wine " for about fifty cents, although strange 
stories are told by some of them of mysterious places 
where sybaritic fare and sumptuosity may be found 
for a franc a meal. It is enough to know that roast 
hare is one of the chief delicacies of these renowned 
but, to women, ever mysterious and invisible establish- 
ments, and to remember the generic likeness between 
costly hare and inexpensive cat. In times of stress and 
siege, when pictures linger long unsold and no remit- 
tances cross the sea, there is this difference between the 
man and the woman student in a " maison meublee." 
He hies him unto Sybaris and dines on roast hare (?) 
while she lights her spirit lamp on the corner of her 
dressing-table, boils a couple of eggs, which she eats 
out of her toilet-tumbler, or a cup of chocolate which 
she cools in her shiningly-scoured soap dish and drinks 
with condensed milk and excellent French bread. The 



roast hare (?) costs him twenty cents ; her decidedly 
more decent and reputable repast costs her perhaps ten, 
and therein is one of the few advantages her sex have 
over his in wrestling with adversity. 

Margaret Bertha Wright. 
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" deceived: 



The picture on page 70 — "Deceived" — is from a 
drawing by a rising young French artist, Georges St. 
Lanne, after his painting in the recent Bordeaux Exposi- 
tion of the Society of the Friends of Art. The girlish 
creature who rests her hand upon the chair for support 
has evidently been rudely awakened from a dream of 
love and happiness. The wraps thrown upon the chair, 
the envelope on the table, and the letter that has fluttered 
to the floor, show that she has just returned home, only 
to be smitten by a cold farewell message from the de- 




That able artist and genial companion, Victor Neh- 
lig, has returned to New York, where he has opened a 
fine studio at the top of his residence in Seventeenth 
Street, just off Union Square. About fifteen years ago 
the incident of the fire in Mr. Nehlig's premises was 
heard with regret and almost with consternation in 
American art circles, where it is still remembered as the 
most disastrous event of that kind since our art had a 
history. By that conflagration, studies, finished works, 
pictures just painted to order, and one of the richest 
collections of virtu then in the countr^ was burned, to 
the amount of twenty thousand dollars ; the last term 
of the insurance was overdue, and the company refused 
any compensation, so that the loss was complete. Mr. 
Nehlig, almost broken with such a crushing blow, has 
since been living in the West and in Philadelphia; his 
return to New York will reinte- 
grate him into the current of art 
ideas and practice here, and his 
old friends will welcome one of the 
most facile and brilliant pencils 
that ever introduced the talent of 
the French studio to American 
shores. Mr. Nehlig paints with 
an opulence and a brilliancy only 
excelled in modern art by men like 
Diaz and Monticelli ; those of his 
works which particularly meet our 
fancy are the scenes of crowded 
splendor — celebrations and festi- 
vals, all costume and glitter in a 
bath of golden air— in which he 
resembles and frequently equals 
the glorious old painter Isabey, 
still living and producing in Paris. 
In the Seventeenth Street studio, 
still splendid with remaining glo- 
ries of Louis Quinze furniture, 
Turkish weapons, suits of armor, 
and Indian embroideries, are to be 
seen several little or larger can- 
vases which have all the Isabey 
charm and poetic confusion. One 
scene of a palace courtyard, with 
guests descending for a festival, 
and pages and musicians placed 
obediently around, is particularly 
luscious and suggestive. Larger 
and distincter ones are *' Salvator 
among the Brigands" and " Poca- 
hontas saving Smith." Mr. Nehlig 
has illustrated the courtship scene 
of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, and 
other scenes of Indian and West- 
ern legend. His " Battlefield at 
Night" is in the Philadelphia 
Academy. A master of the prin- 
ciples of decoration, a colorist oc- 
casionally of voluptuous sweetness, 
Mr. Nehlig has only needed a se- 
rene life and a respite from the 
blows of fate to be a recognized 
leader in American art. 



the huguenot soldier. 
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FACSIMILE OF AN UNPUBLISHED ETCHING CONTRIBUTED TO THE ART AMATEUR BY THE ARTIST. 



A DEVICE FOR RAPID 
SKETCHING IN OIL. 



parted deceiver. Her hurried glance through the win- 
dow, in a vague hope to discover his retreating form, 
proves but too clearly that he has indeed vanished from 
her horizon, and she sinks back against the wall still 
mechanically clutching the curtain and gazing before 
her with a fixed look of surprise and despair. Few pic- 
tures composed of such simple elements are so full of 
suggestion or provocative of sympathy as this work of 
an artist of whom we may reasonably hope to hear more 
in the future. 

Two important additions have lately been made to 
the pictures of Mr. Schaus' gallery, that dealer having 
bought at the recent sale of M. Faure's collection in 
Paris " Les Gaulois" (43 x.51) by Corot, for which,, 
according to a marked catalogue, he paid 13, 100 francs, 
and "A Marsh in the Lower Pyrenees" (28x39) by 
Dupre — a very charming work, which M. Faure appre- 
ciatively christened " The Symphony." 



Mr. Hamerton, editor of The 
Portfolio, has hit upon an ingenious process for rapid 
sketching in oil from nature, which is described in that 
magazine as follows : " After dead-coloring the subject 
with rather thick opaque pigments, as if in preparation 
for a picture, Mr. Hamerton takes a sheet of the thinnest 
1 moist ' gossamer paper manufactured by Messrs. Field 
and Tuer for manifold writing, and lays it upon the 
sketch, flattening it gently with the finger. The gossa- 
mer paper is so transparent that the whole of the dead- 
coloring shows through it perfectly, and the sketch may 
be proceeded with at once (as if the dead-coloring were 
already quite dry, and finished in a single sitting. This 
process is really more rapid than water-color, as there 
is no occasion to wait even the length of time necessary 
for the drying of a wash. It is necessary to bathe the 
gossamer paper in turpentine for a short time before 
applying it, to prevent subsequent cockling, which 
would occur otherwise from the absorption of oil from 
the dead-coloring. When the second painting is dry a 



